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On the proclamation of this alteration of the 
law in favor of those who conscientiously dis- 
sented from the Lutheran church, the Friends 
of Stavanger prepared and forwarded to the king, 
the following grateful acknowledgment : 

“ Translation of an Address on behalf of the 
Society of Friends, in and near Stavanger, in 
Norway ; to Oscar, King of Sweden, Norway, 
de. 

“To Krna Oscar! 

“We, who are a people called Friends, but 
known by the name of Dissenters in Norway, as- 
sume the liberty in these lines, to express, in 
trae and sincere love, our gratitude to thee, O 
king! for the law for liberty of conscience, and 
*» large and free exercise of religion, which thou, 
in thy generosity, hast granted us; a law which, 
in any former age, would scarcely have even been 
wked to be permitted in the land of Norway. 
We believe that herein, (we dare to say) that 
thou, O king, hast shewn a pre-eminence over 
thy predecessors, who were kings of the same 
country. 

“And that it is from the Most High, this ex- 
cellent judgment and disposition of mind is—to 
loosen the bands of conscience, for peaceable and | 
Christian minded subjects, that they might wor- 
ship and adore God in the manner they believe 
to be right. 

“Tf this step, and this excellent judgment 
should often again be proved, thou wilt never 
come to repent even unto thy latest breath ; 
whilst the knowledge of God and his fear dwell 
in thy heart. 

“We believe, also, that thy dear deceased 
fther had a mind in union with it ; under whom 
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we have lived subject to his government, all the 
time of his reign in Norway ; although, for con- 
science sake, we have suffered under his rule, 
by the old laws continuing in force in the land. 
We also certainly believe it was quite contrary 
to his will, which he in many respects showed, 
by his affectionate and tender mind and judg- 
ment towards us, when our sufferings came to 
his knowledge. 

“We have the same hope in thee, O king! 
(should) similar circumstances occur to us, in 
our honest regard for conscience. And since 
thou hast shewn so much favor, and such a 
Christian disposition towards us, so we desire, for 
these and other reasons, that the love of the 
eternal and true God may not only be as a heav- 
enly visitation to thy soul from the Most High, 
but that it may continue to grow from one de- 
gree of pureness to another, and be known of 
thee as a fountain of peace, springing forth to 
eternal life in thy heart. This is the true great- 
ness by which the thrones of kings and princes 
are established, and is of more worth than earthly 
crowns. ‘This was the fountain from whence 
king Solomon obtained his great wisdom, and 
which he sought for before earthly crowns, and 
after which he cried to the Most High, to obtain 
wisdom to reign overa great people ; and, so long 
as he lived in the fear of God, it was well with 
him. 

“‘ We desire, fervently, that a portion of this 
spirit of true wisdom, may also in the same way 
be thine ; and that we, thy subjects, may also be 
in a fervent and daily endeavor to get a part in 
it, and continue to grow in it, which always leads 
to humility; so would the equity of thy spirit, 
and obedience to the same from thy subjects, 
meet each other. And thus, as we have lived 
in peace and obedience under the government of 
thy father, to all his equitable laws and com- 
mands, which we did not feel to be in opposition 
to the laws of God; we also hereby promise, 
through the grace of God, as good subjects, to 
shew the same obedience to thee, O King! to 
thy government and authority. 

“ We believe that this is the binding duty of 
all under this Christian profession ; and we be- 
lieve obedience to be the first, sole, and right ho- 
nor, with which we can honor our king, govern- 
ment, and superiors in authority. 

“And as we wish that the mercy of God may 
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rest upon thee, thy house, and people; and that 
thou, O king, mayest seek after both heavenly 
and earthly peace, and rule over thy land and 
people in the same, and therein end thy days in 
the Lord’s appointed time. This is the sincere 
wish, for thee and all men, of us, thy. well-wish- 
ing subjects, in, and near Stavanger, in Norway, 
of the Society of Friends, but formerly known 
under the name of Quakers. On behalf of this 
little society, and in its fellowship, we hope by 
faithfulness to continue, 
“King Oscar’s obedient subjects, 
“ Stavanger, 12th of 8th mo., 1845. 
“ By E. Tastep.” 


We will now present the reader with one more 
letter from the pen of Ener Rasmussen, written 
in Danish, to a Friend of Sunderland. 

Sth mo. 30th, 1845. “ Although I and thou 
are personally unknown to each other, I believe 
we yet do know each other in the hidden man. 
I feel a true union in my spirit with you, the 
Friends in England. Often am I in my loneli- 
ness turned towards you in love and sweet fel- 
lowship in my spirit, even as if I were amongst 
you. This fellowship has its source in Christ, 
the true vine tree, in whom all true unity and 
fellowship consist. 

“ Your love is great toward us, and the con- 
cern you have evinced in both spiritual and tem- 
poral things, is much appreciated ; and, I believe, 
yet more precious in the sight of God, who re- 
joices to behold his love poured forth on earth, 
as it is in heaven. 

“ You are much mentioned amongst the young 
Friends, and love bursts forth from them towards 
you. I trust all will be to the praise and honor 
of Him who has thus united us together in the 
spirit. 

‘‘T will now inform thee of a great visitation 
of grace from on high, which was felt in our meet- 
ing on the first First day in the fifth month last. 
I believe the Lord’s presence was near the as- 
sembly, and was felt by all present, as our dear 
friend, Endre Dahl, stood up and publicly bore 
testimony amongst us. A shaking or motion 
was felt by the whole assembly. ‘He has also 
appeared in ministry a few times since, and has 
travelled to visit Friends who live at a distance 
from Stavanger, and who lack ability frequently 
to attend our meeting. I have also been with 
him on a visit to some Friends. 

“We are now granted religious liberty by the 
king of Norway; and, perhaps, Elias Tasted or 
Endre Dahl will send a copy of the law to thee, 
by which thou canst see how great our liberty is. 

‘Tt was determined, in our two months’ meet- 
ing, held in the sixth month last, that, in the 
sixth month of each year, all Friends in Norway, 
who live at a distance from Stavanger, should be 
invited to meet as regularly as possible for them, 
as many have a dangerous voyage to travel; and 
that all things relating to the two months’ meet- 
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ing, which have occurred during the year, should 
then be discussed and considered. 

“ Perhaps we may venture secretly to look for 
some one from England to visit us at Stavanger 
It would be very acceptable to us, if it were th 
Lord’s will. Friends are well, except two wo. 
men, who are very feeble. And now thou art 
affectionately saluted from thy friend and felloy 
pilgrim, Ener RAsMuSSEN.” 


In the spring of 1846, an individual aceus. 
tomed to attend meetings at Stavanger, had o- 
sasion, with her husband, to come over to Nev. 
castle, where they were kindly noticed by several 
Friends, On their return home, they mentioned 
the surprise with which they had observed, in 
the houses of Friends, a departure from that an- 
cient simplicity which the early Friends wer 
accustomed to observe, both in their apparel, and 
in the furniture of their houses. This being re- 
ported to the dear Friends of Stavanger, gave 
them pain; and proves the need we have, as 
members of a Society hitherto so remarkable for 
its self-denial, and abstinence from an indulgence 
in the pomps and vanities of this wicked world, 
to be very careful in an adherence to that inno- 
cency and simplicity of life and manners which 
was so impressively inculcated by our Lord, when 
he warned his disciples against the pursuit of 
such things; adding, “After all these things do 
the nations of the world seek ; and be not y 
like unto them.” 


In a letter toa Friend of Newcastle, the writer 
remarks: ‘They are telling some things which 
are a grief to tender-hearted Friends, and which, 
they say, only worldly-minded people do, as it is 
not useful for any thing but to gaze upon. Friends 
ask me, Is that true? and have Friends liberty 
todo it? Is it consistent with Friends’ princi- 
ples? Are they not more separated from the 
world than this? Such questions do they put 
to me, because I never told any body of such 
things amongst you, although I saw it when with 
you, and looked upon it as superfluity; your 
great love covered it to me.” 

There is so much instruction to be derived 
from this little occurrence, that the Editor is 
best satisfied to give it a place in these pages, as 
an excitement to greater circumspection, lest w 
unhappily offend or give occasion of stuzbling 
to any of the little awakened tender-hearted ones 
of Christ’s flock, who are earnestly enquiring 
after the true way to the kingdom of God ; and 
whose eyes have been measurably opened to see 
that the lusts of the flesh [the carnal mind,] the 
lusts of the eye, and the pride of life, are not of 
the Father, but of the world. 

We now come to another remarkable event in 
the history of the little community of Friends in 
Norway ; the religious visit paid to them in the 
summer of 1846, ‘by our dear Friends, Edwin 0. 
Tregelles and John Budge, of Cornwall, and 
Isaac Sharp, of Darlington. 
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described than it is by a letter to a Friend from | ciency of their present provision; nor to the 
one of the party. want of space for the scholars when assembled ; 
Isaac Sharp’s account of the visit paid to} and the trust was raised, that prompt measures 
Friends in Norway, dated on board of the Count-| will be taken to aid them, in supplying the ex- 
ess of Lonsdale steamer, on her voyage from | isting deficiencies in this very important portion 
Hambro’ to London, 8th mo. 5th, 1846: of their economy. 
“My dear Friend, “ We left London on the 6th of 6th mo., 1846, 
“T remember thy request for any information | and arrived at Stavanger on the 21st; and on 
I could give thee in reference to the interesting | the 25th their first general meeting was held, 
little band in Norway, professing similar views | preceded by their two months’ meeting, in which 
to those of Friends ; and I wish to comply there- | there was one application for membership. The 
with, although the attempt may be a very im-| report was favorable, and, on due consideration, 
perfect one. At Stavanger, the members, at-| the request was acceded to. Another applica- 
tenders and children, number nearly 100; but of'| tion, after solid deliberation, was deferred. A 
these, only 18 adults are considered in member- third application was recorded, and an appoint- 
ship. Five meetings are kept up at different | ment made to visit accordingly, and report. The 
places. In four of these, there are two meetings | order and regularity with which the business was 
held on First day, and one during the week. | conducted—the brief but solid manner in which 
The entire number may be stated thus: members, | their sentiments were expressed, and the s0- 
40; their children, 18; attenders, 63; their | briety of their demeanor, were very agreeable. 
children, 44 ; total, 165. Included in this num-| The business of the general meeting was short, 
ber is Elias E. Tasted, once a prisoner of war in | but satisfactory ; and its continuance will, I trust, 
England, who retains a lively sense of the word | prove a strength and blessing. A committee of 
of God in those years long gone by, when, in | five of their number was appointed to confer with 
their assemblies on shipboard, lite rally the two} Friends from England, on certain difficulties 
or three together, the presence of their Lord was they have felt in reference to the education of 
known to be in the midst of them. It appears | their children, and on some of the measures re- 
the little Society may take its date about the cently proposed by the educational staff, in refe- 
year 1814. In 1818, they were visited in Nor-| rence thereto. The tender care manifested, lest 
way, in Gospel love, by William Allen and Ste- by seeking relief from their present burdens, 
phen Grellet; and in 1822 by Thomas Shillitoe. | they should in any manner become involved in 
Ten years after this, in 1832, arose a strong trial difficulty, was striking; and we endeavored to 
of faith; there was a division among this little | encourage their honest desire, patiently to suffer 
band, on ’ the subject of discipline. There were | rather than take any step not sufficiently clear. 
some who attempted to break down this whole- | One poor Friend, for a demand of two shillings 
some restraint, and, failing to do so, left the So- | for the school tax, which he could not conscien- 
ciety. The company was so small for a time, | tiously pay, on account of the doctrines taught, 
that I think not more than four assembled with | had three fishing nets taken away, valued at forty 
K. E. Tasted, for public worship. The firm at- | shillings. It was agreed, that, in future, an ac- 
tachment to the good order of the Society, and} count of ‘sufferings’ shall be prepared, and 
the faithfulness of those who were thus left, ap-| brought up annually to the general meeting. 
pear to have been blessed; for, in a little time, | There was a solemn sense, that the presence of 
most of those who went out, were given to see| the Great Head of the church had been known 
their error, and were favored to return, and have | amongst us, under which the meeting closed, on 
remained faithful since. The present neat and | Elias Tasted’s reading the minute, ‘ agreeing to 
comfortable meeting-house was erected chiefly | meet again on the last First day in the 6th mo. 
by E. E. Tasted, in 1842. The contemplation | of the year 1847, if the Lord permit.’ 
of his ste ady Christian course—the sweetness of} “After spending two weeks at Stavanger, we 
his spirit—his tenderness and love, are deeply felt a peaceful release from further labor there. 
interesting and instructive. His health, which | At the close of the meeting on First oy after- 
is variable, has of late gradually declined; and | noon, we took leave one of another. Great ten- 
on this, he remarked feelingly — ‘I often think | derness prevailed, and many wept, both male and 
my time is not long; and when I heard of your | female. We parted in love, and, I trust, under 
intended visit, I was so unwell, I thought ‘only la sense of prayerful pleading one for another. 
to see you, while I was on my bed.’ We visited| Our own spirits having been contrited, and 
his sehool, and found 19 boys and 8 girls, to- | our sympathies awakened for this deeply inte- 
gether 27. It has raised my admiration, many | resting little flock, under a precious sense 
times, to see how much has been done by this | that, as they abide faithful, it is their heavenly 
single- eyed and simple-hearted company ; whose | Father’s good pleasure to give them the king- 
love to all around them, bears with it a precious | dom. Endre Dahl, who acted as our interpreter, 
evidence of true discipleship. But this did not | | greatly to our comfort and satisfaction, kindly 
close our eyes to the rapidly increasing demands | gave up his time, and consented to accompany 
on their care for education, and to ‘the ineffi-' us to Bergen and Christiania. It is about seven 
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years since he joined the Society at Stavanger, | tured from time to time to believe, had both 


and something more than twelve months since 
he first spoke as a minister. 


His service in that | 
time has been much to the comfort of bis friends. | 


commissioned and qualified for his service. 
(To be continued.) 


He was repeatedly engaged in the exercise of | 


his gift, while we were present, to the tendering 
of many hearts. 
chiefly acquired at Newcastle, his desire to learn 
which, was greatly increased by the anticipation 
that, at some future period, he might be useful 
as an interpreter. A further acquaintance with 
the construction of his own language, as well as 
that of England, would, he thinks, be of great 
service ; and, 1am not without hope, the next 
winter may witness some additional expenditure 
of time and money, in the attainment of this very 
desirable object. Ten public meetings were held 
in Norway, and two on shipboard, at Gottenburgh. 
Of the foregoing, one was held at Stavanger, in 
the national school room, which was very 
crowded ; about six hundred attended. Another 
was held at Bergen, and another at Christiania, 
the capital of Norway. A very serious responsi- 
bility was felt in thus appointing meetings where 
none had been held before. The day following 
the one on which the meeting was held at Ber- 
gen, I think not fewer than fifty individuals 
called to ask for tracts. It was at this place we 
received an interesting call from W. A. Putter, 


His knowledge of English was | 


| satirical banter. 


THE OLIVE LEAF MOVEMENT.* 
We know that the members of our Olive Leaf 
Circles are exposed sometimes to a good deal of 


Good tempered rather than 
malicious it no doubt generally is; it neverthe- 


Jess is a trial which tests the temper and courage 


of those who are exposed to it. It is more hu- 


| miliating to be laughed at than to be argued 


with, even when we are sure that it would be a 
harder task for our opponents to raise an argu- 
ment. It is, however, encouraging to know that 
many earnest and thoughtful men are beginning 
to understand and appreciate the Olive Leaf 
Movement as a good practical educational effort; 
one that is furnishing material for a future pub- 
lie opinion, before which the system of war is 
doomed to fall; and as an association tending to 
promote friendly and unsectarian intercourse and 
union among its widely-extended members. 
We are permitted to publish (and we do s 
| with a grateful sense of its extreme value to the 
cause) the following letter from Richard Cobden, 
addressed to a member of the Manchester Olive 
Leaf Cirele. We know nothing which could 


whose lively recollection of Thomas Shillitoe, | more strengthen and encourage our members, 
when here in 1822, was very agreeable; and | than this cordial and unequivocal testimony from 


whose parting words, he informed us, were ex- | One of the clearest thinkers and most practical 


pressive of a trust, that, though they should meet 
no more on earth, they would be favored to unite 
in a brighter and a better world. The whole of 
the meetings, although preceded very often by 
deep and united exercise, proved relieving to our 
minds; and many of them were largely and pre- 
ciously crowned with peace. In the remem- 


brance of the past, earnest is the longing of my 
ging y 


mind, that the day may not be distant when on 
Sweden, as on Norway, may be conferred the 
blessing of religious liberty; and I have a trust, 
that this result will, in the course of time, ensue. 
In passing from Stavanger to Bergen, which voy- 
age of more than 100 miles, among countless 
islands and a rocky shore, was performed in an 
open boat, we had the satisfaction of having a 
crew of those who profess with Friends at Sta- 
vanger, two of whom were members. Their 
kindness and consideration for our comfort, and 
their agreeable and satisfactory deportment, were 
very acceptable. The meetings which were ap- 
pointed between these two places were chiefly 
among a simple-hearted people, some of whom 
had conscientiously withdrawn from the public 
worship ; and many, I believe, were thankful for 
our visit. My beloved companions, E. O. Tre- 

elles and John Budge, were often largely and 
instructively engaged. The cordiality evinced 
at the close of some of these meetings, was con- 
firming, and tended to raise anew the tribute of 
thanksgiving and of praise to Him, who we ven- 


|men of the age. When teased with the ques 
tion, ‘‘ What can a few ladies do?” every mem- 
ber of a Circle may now refer the incredulous 
papa or brother, or neighbor, to Richard Cob- 
| den’s letter, and will feel that approbation from 
_such a quarter is more than compensation for all 
| the opposition they may have had to encounter. 
| “My dear Mrs. ———, My wife tells me 
| that you are to hold a meeting of the ‘ Olive Leaf 
| Circle’ at your house, and that she ought to be 
| represented there by a letter from me, to be read 
| to your friends. If I had thought that anything 
\that I could say would have afforded you the 
| slightest encouragement to persevere in your no 
| ble efforts, I would have written to you long ago. 
| All that I desire to impress on you, is the value 
of your own labors. Do not underrate the im- 
portance of the fact that a few ladies meet to de- 
vise plans for promoting the cause of peace. They 
could not meet to forward an object which had 
not humanity, mercy, and justice on its side. 
Perhaps you are sometimes asked, or the practi- 
eal question obtrudes itself upon your own 
thoughts, ‘ What can a few ladies do to put the 
world right in a case of such enormous magni- 
tude, and where the evil is old as the world it- 
self?’ I will give you an answer to this trouble- 
some question. Asa busy and practical politi- 
cian, I beg to assure all such impertinent 


* For a notice of the Olive Leaf Mission, the reader 
is referred to vol. 5, page 770, of Friends’ Review: 
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inquirers, that nothing is so calculated to nerve 
our arms, and impart confidence to us in the 
struggle of public life, as to know that the active 
sympathy of the ladies is on our side. There- 
fore, even as a question of moral power, you may 
be assured that you are contributing to the tri- 
umph of the cause of peace. 

“ But this, my dear friend, is a very unworthy 
test of the propriety of your efforts; for, even if 
you shall fail altogether to accomplish the good 
end you have in view, still God will no less smile 
upon the attempt. The blessing which is pro- 
mised to peace-makers is not contingent upon the 
success of their labors. A truthful, earnest, and 
persevering pursuit of that heavenly object is all 
that is expected from us; and this can be ful- 
filled as easily, nay, I venture to say, more so, by 
the most sensitive and delicate woman, as by the 
most rugged of men. 

“ Persevere, then, in your good work. Scatter | 
your Olive Leaves like seed abroad, and do not ! 
doubt that they will produce fruit after their | 
kind. Some of them may, perchance, fall on ! 


———— a 
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the license system, and declaring that whosoever 
should sell such liquors, should do it “ against 


law, equity and a good conscience.” That law 
also provided for penalties, so insignificant in 
amount that the rum trade was not materially 
checked by it. It is true that, in all parts of 
the State, some men abandoned the trade when 
it was thus stigmatized by the law. 

But, generally, the tippling shops were kept 
open as before, and intemperance prevailed 
throughout the State. We had wholesale dealers 
in all our cities and large towns, and retailers 
everywhere, that the weak and irresolute, or the 
young and inexperienced, could be found to pa- 
tronize them. 

The cost, in cash, of the liquors sold at that 
time in the State, was estimated at the lowest to 
be two millions of dollars per year, involving an 
additional cost, directly and indirectly, of two 
millions more at least, making a total annual cost 
to the people of Maine, of the grog-shop system, 
of four millions of dollars a year. The only 
speech made in the Senate against the Maine 






barren soil; but others, like the mustard seed of | Law, at the time of its enactment, was by a Sen- 
the parable, will grow into a stately tree, in | ator who was a large wholesale and retail rum- 
whose branches the birds of the air—aye, even | seller, who declared that the stock of liquors then 
the birds of prey which now haunt the battle- |in the State, and liable to be seized and destroy- 
field—will delight to shelter. ed under that law, was of the value of half a 
“ Believe me, my dear Mrs. ——, million of dollars. iy s 

“ Faithfully yours, Such was the condition of the rum trade in 

“R. Coppen.” Maine, at the time of the enactment of the Maine 

Law. Instantly the wholesale trade came to an 
end, and the open sale of liquors by retail ceased. 
In many parts of the State, grog-shops are tho- 
roughly exterminated; and in no city, town or 
village in the State, is there such a thing as open 


London Friend. | 


LETTER FROM HON. NEAL DOW. 
Portland, Nov. 28, 1853. 


E. C. Delavan, Esq.: Dear Sir:—You ask of 
me for publication in your forthcoming paper, a 
brief statement of our experience of the effects of 


rum-selling. Everywhere that trade is under 
the ban of the law, and is regarded as infamous, 
as utterly inconsistent with the interests of the 


the Maine Law, and of my opinion of its pros- | State and the happiness of the people, and the 
pective results in Maine. A full and circum- | mandate has gone forth that it shall be destroyed. 
stantial answer to your request could not be very | The people of Maine have resolved that the ex- 
briefly given, but would be of great interest to | periment shall be fairly and fully tried of living 


all persons who are warmly engaged in the Tem- 
perance Enterprise. 

Immediately after the commencement of the 
Washingtonian movement in this country in 
1841, the anti-grog shop agitation was com- 
menced in Maine, and carried on with consider- 
able activity. The old-fashioned license laws 
were then the law in this State; and the result 
of the attacks upon the system was, that it fell 
into disuse almost entirely. Public opinion was 
so far enlightened upon the subject of legal pro- 
tection to tippling shops, that there were but very 
few towns in the whole of this great State, where 
licenses were granted; almost everywhere, they 
were refused to the traders who applied for them 
as had been their wont. 

The rum trade, however, continued as usual, 
as did the efforts against it of the friends of 
Temperance, until, in 1846, we procured the en- 
actment of a law striking down forever in Maine 


without grog-shops, and if the result shall be , 
found to be bad, it will be easy for them to go 
back to the old system; but at all events and at 
any cost the experiment will be thoroughly tried 
in Maine; so say the people. 

The friends of Temperance and of the law in 
Maine, do not agree in opinion as to the precise 
extent to which the measure has already accom- 
plished its objects, as no exact data have been 
collected on which to found an accurate estimate 
of the actual diminution of the rum trade in the 
State. 

Some persons who have the best opportunities 
of judging, declare it as their belief that the 
quantity of liquors now sold in the State, is not 
| one-fiftieth so great as it was before the enact- 
| ment of the law, and opinions upon the subject 
vary from that point to one-tenth, which is the 
| lowest estimate of any persons who are friendly 
'to the cause of Temperance and tothe law. At- 
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tempts have been made by parties here in Port- 
land, to produce the impression that the law is a 
failure, and that more liquors are now sold in 
Maine than ever before. 

These have drawn out counter declarations 
from a great many of our citizens of the first re- 
spectability, and from some who were formerly 
engaged in the rum traffic. One of these de- 
clares that he formerly sold four times as much 
liquor as all now sold in Portland, and that at 
the same time there were many other large 
dealers in the city, some of whom sold much 
more than he did. Another declares that he 
sold more in a month than is now sold in Port- 
land in a year; and the largest dealer of all sim- 
ply makes the declaration, that those statements 
are false which attempt to make the impression 
that the Maine Law is a failure. 

In March, 1852, after the law had been in 
operation only about nine months, the Mayor of 
Portland, in an official report to the City Coun- 
cil, expressed the opinion that the quantity of 
liquors sold in Maine “ was not one-fiftieth so 
much as it was before the enactment of the law;’’ 
and the quantity sold in Portland was not one- 
hundredth part so much as it had formerly been; 
and this is not an exaggerated statement. At 
the time I speak of, no liquors were brought into 
the city except by smuggling at dead of night, 
or by encasing small kegs in flour barrels or in 
dry goods boxes, and these were generally inter- 
cepted by the police and destroyed. 

But formerly liquors were distilled here in 
great quantities—were imported by the cargo in 
large ships, and were brought coastwise in every 
steamer and packet, frequently constituting the 
entire deck load of these vessels ; and every day 
large quantities would be seen upon the various 
wharves of the city, freshly landed from western 
ports, principally from Boston and New York. 
At the same time numerous teams would be seen 
on all the avenues leading into the country, load- 
ed with goods of various descriptions ; but always 
these liquors would constitute an important part 
of the burden. 

But when the law had been in operation not 
more than two or three months, the Mayor was 
visited several times by Irishmen, to beg “his 
worship ” that he would plaise let them bring a 
gallon of gin from Boston, (105 miles,) in order 
that they might cilibrate their widding jist, as 
they were to be married! And unsuccessful at- 
tempts were made by such persons to introduce 
smal] quantities of liquors under such pretences. 

I might go into a long detail of other facts, to 
show how far the rum trade was suppressed un- 
der the steady and firm enforcement of the Maine 
Law; but enough has been said to satisfy every 
unprejudiced person, that the Maine Law was 
not only not a failure, as its enemies falsely de- 
clare it to be; but, on the contrary, that its ope- 
ration has been wonderful, in so short a period, 
to accomplish mighty results. 
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When it is considered that the rum trade was 
established in every civilized country in the 


world, and had been so for centuries ; that it was |” 


everywhere, but in Maine, protected by law; | 
that it was supported by the appetites and _pas- 
sions of many bad men, and by a powerful pecu- 
| niary interest ; that it was everywhere a leading 
and important branch of trade; that it had the 
prejudices and prepossessions of great numbers 
of respectable, conservative men on its side, who 
regard everything old as proper and right; when 
we consider all this, the wonder is, not that se- 
cret rum-selling yet exists in Maine, but that in 
one year the quantity sold has been reduced to 
one-fiftieth or one-tenth (whichever the fact may 
be) of its former amount. 

At this moment the Maine Law is the leading 
interest in Maine, and is regarded by all good 
men as among our most important institutions, 
and, as such, they will stand by and support it, 
and defend it from every assault, from whatever 
quarter it may come. 

Very respectfully, 
And truly yours, 
Neat Dow. 
Albany Prohibitionist. } 


PIOUS MOTHERS. 

What a blessing to the world has been the ex- 
ample of pious mothers! Early in the history 
of the Christian church, can be traced to their 
care to train the youthful heart in the nurture 
and admonition of the Lord, the commencement 
of a life of such devotedness to the cause of 
Truth, that the great Apostle Paul felt bound to 
acknowledge the faithfulness of the mother Eu- 
nice, and of the grandmother Lois, which through 
them had descended to Timothy. From a child 
he knew the Holy Scriptures, and to him finally 
was committed, by the eminent Apostle, as his 
son and successor in the Truth, the glorious 
work of an evangelist. 

In after ages, Neander informs us, “ That 
early Christian education, particularly by pious 
mothers, has had great influence in most cases; 
which was aided by many peculiar disturbances 
in their inward and outward life, by which the 
long-oppressed seed of religion was called forth 
to full activity.” He instances the pious Nonna, 
the mother of Gregory Nanziansue and Ceosarius 
“ As early as she could, she hastened with her 
first-born to the church, to dedicate him to God, 
that his life might be of special service to reli- 
gion. The recollection of this always made a 
great impression on Gregory’s mind; he com- 
pared himself to Samuel. When a youth, he 
was nearly shipwrecked in a storm. He prayed 
with ardent tears that God would preserve his 
life for His service, and when he saw that his 
prayer was heard, he regarded it as a second dedi- 
cation, a fresh obligation to devote his whole life 
to God. The son, who never reflected on his 
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nail without a feeling of the dnegued-e grati- 
tude, especially on account of the blessing re- 
ceived from her for his higher life, gives the 
following de scription of her: ‘ That though full 
of inward feeling and concern for the sufferings 
of others, yet no sudden emotion of sorrow could 
overcome her soul, so that she could not first of | 
all thank God for what had happened to her; the 
religious feelings conquered all others; the con- 
cerns of salvation relating to mankind moved her 
heart more deeply than anything personal. She 
died while praying in the church.’ 

“The effects of this Christian training of her 
children by the pious Nonna, was seen not only 

her first-born, but in her second son, Cosa- 
rius. His course of life was very different, indeed, 
from Gregory's; he was more ‘deeply involved in 
the distractions ‘of worldly life, and held the of- 
fice of imperial physician in the Court of Con- | 
stantinople. He remained at court when the 
Emperor Julian came to the throne. This| 
prince, who was so hostile to Christianity, and 
anxious to withdraw all men of eminent talent 
from the church, and to enlist them in the ser- 
vice of he athenism, employed all the arts of per- 
suasion and promises upon Cesarius. His family | 
were rendered very anxious on his account. His | 
brother Gregory wrote to him, and said, ‘ How 
can thy father, the bishop, exhort others not to 
be carried away by the times ?—how can he pun- | 
ish offenders in any other quarter, when in his | 
own house he has no ground for joy?’ They | 
endeavored to conceal the state of things from | 
his mother, for they knew that her pious heart 
would be wounded most ac utely if her son yielded 
to the emperor’s solicitations. But Czsarius 
held the Gospel to be a pearl, for which every- 
thing should be parted with, and he quitted 
the court, rather than injure the cause of 
God. 

“ Basil of Cesarea received his first training | 
in a lonely spot uf Pontus, from his pious ¢ grand- 
mother Emmelia, who scattered in his young 
mind the seeds of Christianity. When he re- 
turned from his literary studies at Athens to his 
native place. and by the splendor shed around | 
him by his talents might have been seduced 
from serious thoughts, the effect of his pious | 
grandmother’s instructions was strengthened by 
the influence of his sister Marina, who had been 
early trained to read the sacred Scriptures by 
that grandmother, and in whom the first impres- 
sions of childhood had been perpetuated in a 
quiet, retired life. Basil says of himself, “When 
I—who had dissipated much time in vain things, 
and had spent almost my whole youth in learning 
that wisdom which is foolishness with God— 
when I, awaking, as it were, out of a deep sleep, 
beheld the wonderful light ‘of the truths of the 
Gospel, then I perceive d the uselessness of the 
wisdom of the princes of this world, which comes 
te nought ; then I lamented my hitherto pitiable 
life; I sought help; -I sought to appropriate 
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divine truth, and strove before all things to 
amend my mental state, which had been in- 
jured for a long time by associating with the 
bad.’ 

“ Chrysostom refers to the influence thus ex- 
cited by Christian females, as in the examples 
we have adduced, in one of his homilies, when 
he says, ‘ Wives, in true, practical ( ‘hristian Wis- 
dom, “have the advantage over their husbands, 
because for the most part they sit quietly at 
home. But thou sayest there is much that is 
unquiet in the house. Yes, because thou wilt 
have it so, and encumberest thyself with a mul- 
titude of cares. The husband who busies him- 
self in the market, or in the courts of justice, is 


| tossed hither and thither by the unrest of the 


world. The wife remains at home, as in aschool 
of wisdom, collects her thoughts, and can oc cupy 
herself with prayer and the reading of the Scrip- 
tures. Like those persons who have withdrawn 
into solitude, she is disturbed by no one; she 
can enjoy perpetual quiet. And when her hus- 
band comes home, burdened with a multiplicity 
of cares, she can calm his temper, restore har- 
mony to his soul, prune off strange and distract- 
ing thoughts, and thus enable him to leave the 
house purified from the evil that he brought 
from the market, and accompanied by the good 
that he has learned at home. For nothing is 
more influential than a pious and intelligent wife 
to form her husband, and to influence him as she 
will. I could tell of many a hard and inflexible 
nature which has thus been softened.’ ” 





The Pro-Slavery Argument, as maintained by 
the most distinguished Writers of the Southern 
States. 


Every question has two sides. By ex parte 
statement, by able advocacy, still more by inge- 


| nious suppressions, every one knows how it is pos- 


sible to “‘ make the worse appear the better rea- 
son.” But in regard to slavery, as a permanent 
human institution, whether black or white, Chris- 
tian or Turk, there is no case before the courts. 
The question has been on trial for two thousand 
years. It has been tried in every country, by 
every church, and by every race, and the verdict 
has never once gone in its favor. It is a question 
on which the world is convinced. Special plead- 
ing, audacious mis-statements, selfish appeals; 
the tricks of oratory in bad and decaying causes 
are useless here, except as literary studies—tricks 
of fence and play of intellect. Such an interest, 
and no other, has the ponderous volume now be- 
fore us. That some of the essays are clever, there 
is no denying; that they will appear very strong 
to the actual slave-holder we cannot doubt. But 
the writers, one and all—Chancellor Harper, 
Governor Hammond, Prof. Dew, and Dr. Simms, 
feel that the conscience of mankind is against 
them. They say this and feel it. They compli 1 
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of pre-judgment; but the plea is inadmissible. 
The world has judged slavery, not before the facts 
were known, but long, too long! after they were 
well understood. Holding, as we do, that the 
time for argument has gone by, we will not enter 
into the controversy anew with these “ distin- 
guished writers.” 
bors as illustrations of strange intellectual hal- 
lucinations.— Athenzeum. 
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MONTH 7, 1854. 


PHILADELPHIA, FIRST 


With our present number we enter upon another 


year. The advent of a new year may naturally 


and properly call our attention to a review of the | 


one which is past. Where now is the year 1853? 


The poet answers, 
«* With the years beyond the flood.” 

This answer, however, must be received with im- 
portant qualifications. 
yet recent; most of those who took part in those 
events are still on the stage of life. Some, not to 
say many, of the errors committed may yet be 
corrected. But is it not passing strange that, with 
rational and accountable beings, the death of the 
year should be seized upon as an occasion of hila- 
rity and dissipation? One obvious and profitable 
reflection relates to the numbers who, since the 
commencement of the year which has just closed, 
have been consigned to the house appointed for 
all living; and of whom it may be said that the 
places which have known them shall know them 
no more forever. If we review our obituary for 
the last twelve months, though limited exclusively 
to members of our religious society, we find along 
line, from blooming youth and flourishing man- 
hood to decrepid old age, who have disappeared 
from this busy and changing scene. Judging of 
the future from the past, we may confidently pre- 
dict, that the year which has just begun, like all 
that have gone before it, will furnish its quota of 
victims for the grave, and that many who are now 
engaged in the active concerns of life, and looking 
forward to long years to come, will, ere another 
new year dawns upon the world, be numbered 
with those who were and are not. What more 
appropriate use can we then make of the advent 
of a new year, than to employ it as an occasion of 
increased attention to the duties of life, and a re- 


newed endeavor to make our calling and election 
sure ? 





A monthly paper, commencing with the begin- 
ning of the current year, has just issued from the 
press at Albany, New York. It is published un- 
der the direction of the Executive Committee of 


We only look upon their la- | 


The events of the yearare | 
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a 


the New York Temperance Society, entitled the 
Prohibitionist, and devoted to the advocacy oj 
temperance in general, and particularly to the 
prohibition, by legislative acts, of the traffic in 
intoxicating liquors as a beverage. The paper is 
printed on a double medium sheet, making eight 
quarto pages of four columns each. The terms 
are 50 cents a copy for one year; $1 for three co- 
pies tv one address, $2 for seven copies, and a 
still lower rate for larger numbers. Address 0 
Scovill, Albany, N. Y. 

From the single number which has yet appear- 
ed, we are authorized to conclude that this paper 
will be devoted to the great cause of temperance, 
unconnected with political partizanship of any 
kind. The Editors appear as the advocates of total 
abstinence from the use of intoxicating drink of 
every description. This is unquestionably the 
true doctrine, and the only one on which the cause 
of temperance can be effectually maintained. Be- 
tween liquids which produce intoxication and 
those which do not, the line is easily drawn; but 
if we admit the milder and less stimulating alco- 
holic drinks, it is difficult, if not impracticable, to 
fix a clearly discernible line of distinction. 

It is to be hoped that the Prohibitionist will ob- 
tain an extensive circulation. 





The essays on flax and its culture, which have 
been suspended for some weeks past, are not 
abandoned. It is expected that two or three num- 
bers will appear before many weeks elapse. The 
writer, who is an inhabitant of this city, has been 
for some time on a distant journey, from which 
he will probably derive some information relative 
to the growth and culture of flax, in addition to the 
store which he had previously collected from va- 
rious sources. 

Several essays on this subject have recently ap- 
peared in some of the western papers, one ol 
which is copied into our paper this week from the 
Louisville Courier of 24th ult. One or two others 
may probably be given in our future numbers. 
Though the Editor of the Review is, on general 
principles, decidedly favorable to free trade, 
which is little else than permitting the industry 
of different communities to find its most profitable 
application ; we must regard the project of Secre- 
tary Guthrie as injudiciously timed. There is no 
doubt that the culture of flax, and the manufacture 
of linen goods, when once fairly established, would 
be able in this country to stand the competition of 
the world; and if they would not, they ought not 
to be sustained by tariffs; yet the present time 
appears unfortunately chosen for throwing open 
the market for linens, when this important manu- 
facture is about being prosecuted upon a new and 
extended scale, and based on estimates founded 
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on existing relations. It is of less importance 
what the tariff is, than that it should not be subject 
to needless fluctuations. 


SoutHern Soup Society.—This Association is 
now delivering Soup and Bread from its establish- 
ment, No. 28, Green’s court, between Third and 
Fourth, and Spruce and Pine streets. There is 
probably no other charity which, at so small a cost, 
affords so much relief and comfort to the suffering 
poor, or contributes more to lessen the amount of 
distress at this inclement season, than soup socie- 
ties. The funds of the institution being nearly ex- 
be hoped that the appeal of the Managers will not hausted, donations are respectfully solicited. Mo- 
nein calle  Belveatehswtimen tt teeueen Cectientien tt oe be sent to Jeremiah Hacker, the Trea- 

ove | Sway) en eee ? | surer, No. 144 South Fourth street; or to Thomas 
is hard to bear at any time; but in this inclement | Evans, No. 180 Arch street. Meat, flour, vegeta- 


season of the year, its demands on the charity of a | bles, bread, &c., will be gratefully received at the 
Christian community are peculiarly imperative. Soup House. 


The Notice respecting the Colored Orphan Asy- 
lum, which appears in our paper this week, was 
received too late for insertion in our last. It is to 





NORTH CAROLINA YEARLY MEETING. 


Drep,—On the 13th of last month, in the 35th 
year of his age, C. Bracken Necus, an esteemed : a 
member of Short Creek Monthly Meeting, Ohio. | copy of the minutes of that meeting has come to 


Though taken in the vigor of life, surrounded | hand ; and on comparing this copy with the no- 


by a tender and dependent family, he bore his} ,. . ‘ 
J 7 : y? | ES 0 ‘ 9 > ¢ 
protracted illness with marked patience and equa- tices contained in our 12th number, the latter are 


nimity. He observed to a friend who visited him | found to embrace nearly all the matter which is 
sar his close, “I ; comnititeathlti: aiidihe “epbteaa . : 

near his close, ‘‘1 am comfortable every way—I supposed likely to interest our readers generally. 

have little pain of body, and what is better than ’ : r 

all, | am happy in my mind.” “I could only | As the minute, however, intended to embrace 


have a to live for the sake of my family, | the substance of the exercise of the meeting when 
but I must loose my hand from this world.” “1| . . . ,: . 
have had a long sickness and many sore conflicts, | the State of Society was under consideration, is 


but am now resigned and peaceful.” He spoke | of general concernment, and includes a number 


sweetly of the love of God in Christ Jesus, adding, | o¢ weighty observations, it is offered to the pe- 
“T think I can say, through the mercy and merits | ; a a ~ ccularly of 
of a crucified and risen Saviour, I have a well- | Tusal of our readers, and to those particularly o 


grounded hope of eternal salvation.” Afterwards, 
while lying quietly and perfectly conscious, he | 
exclaimed ‘‘ How sweet is Jesus!—how sweet,— 
how sweet!” and soon after passed quickly and 
quietly away. DEAR FRIENDS: 

— On the 8th of last month, at the residence During the reading of the Summary Answers 
of her son, John McPherson, Mary McPuexson, | to the Queries, and the investigation of the state 
an esteemed minister and member of Fairfield | of Society, much exercise and concern were felt 
Monthly Meeting, Highland county, Ohio, in the | on account of the departure of many of our mem- 
85th year of her age. bers from the observance and faithful support 

— On the Ith of Eleventh month last, at the | of the various Christian testimonies that we, as 
residence of his son, Joseph W. Young, Rush co., | a Religious Society, have been called upon to 
Indiana, Ropert W. Youne, a member of Walnut | bear to the world from the beginning. 

Ridge Monthly Meeting, in the 74th year of his} On this as on former occasions, we have had 
age. to mourn over the loss that many of our mem- 

— On the 13th of last month, SamvetSuoarps, | bers sustain, by the neglect of the attendance of 
a member of Scipio Monthly Meeting, Cayuga} our religious meetings, and Friends were very 
county, New York, in the 92d year of his age. feelingly reminded, that a neglect of this most 

— On the 13th of Seventh month last, Wix- | important and Christian duty, is almost invari- 
LiaM BaLLarp, an esteemed elder and member of | ably followed by other departures from our well 
Centre Monthly Meeting, Clinton county, Ohio, | known Christian testimonies ; whilst on the other 
in the 69th year of his age. hand, if we perform this most reasonable service 

— On the 7th of Ninth month last, of a linger- | as those that must give an account, we shall, from 
ing disease of the lungs, in the 35th year of her! season to season, know our strength to be re- 
age, Mary BaLaRD, daughter of the last Men-| newed in Christ, our Holy Head. Thus a pro- 
toned Friend. She feelingly expressed her de- per preparation of heart will be known, and 
sire that young Friends might not be discouraged qualification experienced, for the performance of 


by the disturbed condition of affairs among us 
y th airs ¢ S ye 4 ‘ vork. for ““ They that are 
and induced to abandon the Society ; for, as she | °V&'Y good word and work, for They Chat ane 


testified, the principles are as good now as at any | planted in the house of the Lord, shall flourish 
former time. ; in the courts of our God; they shall bring forth 
. . . ” 
[Correction.—In obituary page 249, for Phebe | fruit in old age. Truth listi 
H. Rakes read Puese Hakes, oad for William H. The subject of Love and ( nity, that distin- 
Rakes read Wintiam Haxes.| guishing badge of discipleship, without the pre- 


Since our last number was issued, a printed 


the younger class. 
To the Quarterly, Monthly, and Preparative 
Meetings. 
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servation of which no healthy state of society 
can exist, was feelingly brought to the view of 
the meeting. Friends were reminded, that un- 
less we keep the unity of the Spirit in the bond 
of peace, there will be but little growth in the 
Truth experienced amongst us; and the meeting 
was pained at finding deficiencies in this respect 
reported from some of the Quarters. The blight- 
ing, deadening influence of a want of unity upon 
meetings, families, and individuals, was very 
clearly pointed out, and spoken to in the autho- 
rity of Truth, for “If aman love not his brother, 
whom he hath seen, how shall he love God whom 


he hath not seen.” A deep solicitude was felt | 
and expressed, that whilst contending for the | 


support and maintenance of the various testimo- 
nies of our Religious Society, we might cultivate 
towards each other that spirit of charity which 
suffereth long and is kind, and worketh no ill to 
its neighbor. And as we come to know, in the 
line of our experience, the accuser of the bre- 
thren cast down, we shall realize the preciousness 
of that unity which was described by the Psalm- 
ist, “as the dew of Hermon, and as the dew that 
descended upon the mountains of Zion ; for there 
the Lord commanded the blessing, even life for 
evermore.” 

Plainness in dress and address, and moderation 
in conduct, were alluded to as distinguishing testi- 
monies of our Society. It was weightily brought 
to the view of the meeting, that although adhe- 
rence to any form of dress or address would not 
make any of us experimental Christians, yet, in- 
side goodness would produce a corresponding out- 
side plainness and moderation in all things. And 
a lively concern was manifested, that Friends 
might be redeemed from the spirit of this world, 
and its changeable customs and fashions, and be 
enabled to build upon that foundation which 
alone standeth sure, having this seal, that “ the 
Lord knoweth them that are his.” 

The meeting was, not only during the conside- 
ration of the state of Society, but at various 
times through its several sittings, introduced into 
deep exercise and concern, that all our members, 
both elder and younger, might be preserved in 
the Divine fear, waiting, as humble penitents, at 
Wisdom’s gate, with an eye single unto the Lord 
our righteousness, who is all things unto his 
Church and people, and who giveth liberally, and 
upbraideth none. 

Signed by direction, and on behalf of North 
Carolina Yearly Meeting, 

AARON STALKER, 
Clerk to the Men’s Meeting. 
Devpaina E. MENDENHALL, 
Clerk to the Women’s Meeting. 


The Managers of the Colored Orphan Asylum 
feel compelled to call the attention of their 
friends and the public to the immediate wants of 
their Institution; while at the same time they 
gratefully acknowledge the continued favors 
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which have been awarded them since the com- 
mencement of their enteprise in 1836. These 
have enabled them to provide appropriate ac- 


commodations for 221 children, fifty of whom | 


are strictly Hospital patients, and are tenderly 
nursed and cared for in a separate building, 
Still the demands upon the Managers are urgent 
from the homeless Orphan and the child of the 
widowed parent. These plead in the eloquent 
language of want and destitution for protection. 
To meet the urgepcy of their claims, as the In- 
stitution is becoming crowded, the Managers 
have determined to provide accommodations for 
some fifty more children, by making dormitories 
in the garret over the main building, and enlarg- 
ing the dining-room by enclosing the piazza, 
provided the sum of $1000 shall be raised for 
this especial object. : 

The gradual but steady progress which has 
hitherto marked their proceedings, and their 
experience of every year have afforded inereased 
evidence that toil, and skill, and patient perse- 
verance, with the Divine blessing, are requi- 
site to give success and permanence to every 
benevolent enterprise. This they feel assured, 
rests on the immutable basis of Christianity, 
and is upheld by every consideration of public 
safety and justice. When they remember their 
own obligations to the common Creator and 
Redeemer, and their relations to these children 
as fellow-subjects of the same Universal Govern- 
or, and fellow-heirs of the same immortality ; 
they are assured that the dignity and importance 
of the enterprize is not lessened, because its sub- 
jects are those, whose earthly inheritance has 
been scorn, sorrow, and neglect; but that it is 
one of the manifestations of Christian love, 
which, in so many channels, has adorned and 
blessed our age and country. 

Contributions for this object will be most 
gratefully received, and may be sent to R. I 
Murray, 96 E. 14th Street ; Murray & Davis, 
65 Broad Street ; or, to any of the Managers. 


New-York, 12 Mo. (Dec.) 4th, 1853. 


FLAX CULTURE IN THE UNITED STATES.—SEC- 
RETARY GUTHRIE’S TARIFF MODIFICATIONS. 


Persons generally in the Western States, who 
were children eight or ten years old from twenty- 
five to thirty-five years ago, retain distinct recol- 
lections of the little spinning-wheel and flax- 
wrapt distaff of that era, and the loom-house 
adjoining or a little way from the comfortable 
farm-house, and the long rolls of linen that used 
to be spread upon the grass-plats about the door 
to bleach during the summer months, and the 
fun there was in taking the old tin sprinkler and 
wetting the stretched-out roll half a dozen times 
a day, and the pleasant roguery with which the 
boy-urchins would accidentally sprinkle the girl- 
urchins, and vice versa, while performing that 
little household duty, and many other agreeable 
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things connected therewith. The history of that 












- period is written in lines of light upon many 
ge memories; but, alas! it is a history that will 
¢ | come no more—not only no more to us, but it | 
a will not come to our children, or our children’s | 
ly a children. It has all passed away, in the rush of 
& | % that Progress which brings many good things to | 
it |} man, but carries away and lays up forever among 
he the treasures of the past, many things that were, 
nt and were most dear to the heart. 
- The flax-field, however, with its beautiful 
- levels and slopes of tender green early in the | 
8 season, and its broad and undulating expanse of 
for : delicate and dancing blue at a later period, when 
as the bloom is upon it, may yet be a familiar and 
rg: joyous sight to us and our descendants, unless 
“4, |) tariff-tinkerings and the fallacies of free trade 
for doom it also to be cast aside. One can pardon 
the destruction of the little spinning-wheel and | 
as the old hand-loom, because the spinning-jenny 
eir and the power-loom have supplied their places, 
sed and in a crowded world can do more good than 
- they; but only unmixed evil promises to come 
je of converting the flax-field into a cabbage-garden 
ery or a tobacco-patch. Yet something like this is 
ed, what Mr. Secretary Guthrie must contemplate 
ty, in making his proposition to admit free of duty 
lic FF flax-seed, flax and linens, the growth and manu- 
elf Bf facture of foreign countries. We now import 
ind annually within a fraction of $10,000,000 worth 
ren of flax-seed and linens, upon which we levy and 
rns collect a tax of nearly $2,000,000. This tax 
ty; Mr. Guthrie proposes to discontinue. If the 
nce soil and climate of a large portion of the United 
ub- States were not as favorable to the production of 
has flax-seed as any other portion of the world, and 
, 18 if the United States had not the skill, capital, 
vey and power, to manufacture the $8,897,317 worth 
and of linens from abroad which their people annu- 
ally consume, there would be justice in Mr. 
lost (ruthrie’s recommendation ; but it is a fact well 
; I known to every farmer’s boy in the whole range 
yIS, of States on the north-west side of the Ohio 
: river, that flax is one of the easiest crops that 
can be raised there; and equally well known is 
it among manufacturers, that linens can be manu- 
EO. lactured in this country just as well and easily 
e 4s cottons. 
7a The domestic demonstration of this fact has 
who been complete for more than half a century, and | 
nty- is in itself important ; but a fairer and surer de- | 
-col- monstration has within a few years been made 
lax- in two or three localities. The most noticeable 
yuse of them is the organization in Massachusetts of 
able the “ American Linen Manufacturing Company,”’ 
ised with a capital of $500,000, $350,000 of which 
door sum has been paid in, and the construction at 
the Fall River of buildings and machinery capable 
and of consuming two million pounds of raw flax an- 
mes nually—i/ it can be had. At present great dif- 
the feulty exists in getting a supply of the raw 
& material, and consequently the operations of the 
1a 






company are impeded at the very start. 
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deal of exertion has been made in several sec- 
tions of the Union, but especially in Ohio, Indi- 
ana, Northern Illinois and Missouri, to induce 
the farmers generally to introduce flax among 
their regular crops. The offer of $250 per ton 
for the article, has had the effect of turning the 
attention of considerable numbers of them to the 
subject, and they are now strongly inclined to 
plant seed and see how the result will compare 
with growing corn and wheat. But just at this 
moment the Secretary of the Treasury makes his 
annual report to the President of the U. States, 
and recommends that flax-sced and linens be 
placed upon the list of foreign importations that 
are to come into this country duty-free. The 
hands of the farmer are thus suddenly tied up, 
for the seed of the flax-plant is an important part 
of the crop, and may be necessary to make the 
raising of the fibre profitable, and the wheels of 
the manufacturer are all at once clogged, for it 
is not to be supposed that he can immediately 
upon starting his machinery compete with the 
European manufacturer of linens. 

The tariff has been tinkered almost to death 
already. It is really to be hoped that Congress 
will let it alone now, unless something better can 
be done than to adopt the crude notions of the 
present Secretary of the Treasury.—Louisville 
Courier. 





THE ARTS BEFORE THE FLOOD. 
(Concluded from page 245.) 

Certain it is, that, whatever was the precise 
nature of Tubal-Cain’s inventions in metallurgy, 
they were of such use and service to mankind as 
rendered him famous in his day, and attached 
honorable distinction to his name in all succeed- 
ing generations, so that there is scarcely any an- 
cient nation which has not preserved some tradi- 
tional notices of his character and improvements. 
There is even reason to think that he was eventu- 
ally worshipped by various ancient nations, and 
under names which, however different, signify 
an “artificer in fire.’ In the name and character 
of Vulcan, the blacksmith-god of the Greeks and 
Romans, it requires no great penetration to dis- 
cover the Tubal-Cain of Genesis. Omitting the 


| Tu, which was likely to be regarded as a prefix, 


and making the exceedingly familiar change of 
the b into v, and you have Vulcain or Vulcan. 
This, and other analogies of a like nature, might 
tempt us into investigation from which we must 
at present refrain. 
But, it will be asked, if this were the original 
| condition of mankind, how came so many forms 
of savage life to exist? How is it that some of 
the commonest social arts are unknown to many 
nations—that there are those to whom the use of 
fire is unknown ; and that many are, in their en- 
tire condition, but a few degrees above the beasts 
that perish? Is it possible that these are de- 


scended from civilized ancestors? have lost much 
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that their primeval fathcrs knew, and have retro- 


graded rather than advanced in the scale of civili- | 


zation? Painful as it may be to those who up- 
hold the doctrine of human progress, the affirma- 
tive is, we apprehend, not only probable, but 
certain; and might be illustrated by a cloud of 
examples, in which nations have gone back in 
civilization, and have lost arts which were in for- 
mer times known. 

A very sensible and thoughtful writer has ex- 
pressed this fact, perfectly in accordance with the 
view we have long entertained. “ The first men 
were not wandering and ignorant savages, al- 
though those who wandered from the parent 
stock, and ceased to have any connection with it, 
generally fell into a state of barbarism and igno- 
rance, as in Africa, America, and the Asiatic and 
other isles. Science, arts, and civilization were 
confined to those who maintained their connection 
with the first central stock of the first men, or de- 
parted in numbers sufficient to enable them to 
exercise and carry along with them the subdivi- 
sions of art and labor necessary to civilized life.” 
Besides, many of the separated parties, in the 
course of their migrations, arrived at regions in 
which, from the difference of products, of climate, 
and of the physical circumstances of the country, 
some of the arts cultivated by the original fami- 
lies were no longer needed, and would, therefore, 
cease to be cultivated, and be in a few genera- 
tions forgotten. 

The arts of useful life, which were lost in the 
process of dispersion, are known to have been re- 
covered in the course of time, either by reinven- 
tion, under the same conditions as those in which 
they were first di.covered, or by renewed com- 
munication with those branches of the human 
family which still retained possession of them. 
The latter process is indicated by the numerous 
traditions of various ancient nations, who traced 
the origin of their arts and civilization to some 
stranger who came to them from the sea, and im- 
parted instruction to them. And as to the former 
process, it is clear, that families which lost the 
arts belonging to their original condition, when 
that condition became changed, often recovered 
them when, by the lapse of time, the population 
had so increased, and other circumstances had so 
arisen, as to restore the need for them. Hence, 
we find the invention of various arts claimed by 
different nations, which could not, since the ori- 
ginal dispersion, have had communication with 
each other. 

Upon the whole, it seems to us that the civili- 
zation and knowledge in art of the antediluvians, 
and of the postdiluvians up to the dispersion, have 
been greatly underrated by our views having been 
too much directed to the progressive civilization 
of particular branches of the human race, which 
had greatly degenerated from ancient knowledge. 
Indeed, when we consider the advantages which 
length of days afforded to the earliest generations 
of mankind, giving to one man, in his own per- 
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son, the accumulated knowledge and experience 
of a thousand years, it seems difficult to over-esti- 
mate the advancements that may have been made, 
and the knowledge in art that may have been ae. 
quired. We think much of the advantages we 
possess in books, which give to us the knowledge 
of the past. But their advantages were greater. 
There are few books of more than two or three 
centuries old, from which we derive any know. 
ledge, in at least the material arts, of any avail to 
us; but then fathers could impart by the living 
voice, and by the living practice, the knowledge 
of a thousand years, to sons who might build up 
the experience of another thousand years upon 
that large foundation. If man had gone on ad. 
vancing to this time, at the same rate, upon the 
knowledge possessed by the antediluvians, it is 
inconceivable to what he might not have attain- 
ed; or if, indeed, we had only progressively ad- 
vanced upon the knowledge possessed by the 
ancient Assyrians, Egyptians, Babylonians, and 
Pheenicians, or even upon that of Greece and 
Rome. But God has put limits to human pro- 
gress, lest man should be exalted above measure. 
The shortening of human life, the confusion of 
tongues, and the consequent dispersion, did, in 
primeval times, the work which has since been 
accomplished by less direct agencies, and which 
have successively said to man in the highest state 
of his advancement, ‘ Thus far shalt thou go, and 
no farther; and here shall thy proud mind be 
stayed.” 
Thus it has come to pass, that one nation after 
another hag become highly civilized : has fallen: 
the arts it possessed were lost or discontinued: 
dark ages followed. Then arose other nations, 
gradually recovering these old arts, and, perhaps, 
inventing some new ones ; but not more, perhaps, 
than serve to counterbalance the old ones that 
have not been recovered. We too much overrate 
the present, because we know it better than the 
past ; but ancient histories, and monuments older 
than history, disclose to us, that there were two, 
three, and four thousand years ago, nations 
scarcely less advanced in material civilization, 
| and in the arts of social life, than ourselves ; and 
who, certainly, possessed arts that we do not, and 
| were able to execute works which we cannot sur- 
pass, and some that we cannot equal—sufficient 
| to counterbalance our possession of arts which 
| they had not acquired, and our execution of works 
they had not imagined. It has been proved that 
many, and it may be proved that more of our in- 
ventions and improvements are but revivals of old 
things. ‘ 
From such catastrophes which have from time 
to time thrown back the tide of human advance- 
ment, and prevented man from fully gathering 
| the fruit of the tree of knowledge, for which his 
soul has hungered ever since the fall, we think 
ourselves exempt by means of the printing-press, 
| which has embalmed our inventions and discove- 
| ries beyond the possibility of loss, It may be 80; 
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but let us grant, that whatever advantage in this 


} respect we possess, was enjoyed more abundantly 
| by the primeval fathers, by reason of the length 
| of their lives, so that it is morally impossible but | 
that their material condition should have been 
) one of high and progressive advancement during 
the period which is now under our survey. 

In further corroboration of the argument, that | 
the recent invention of many arts, and the savage 
condition of many nations, is not adverse to the 
conclusion, that the fathers of mankind were not 
a barbarous, but a cultivated people, let us listen 
to the hypothesis built by Plato, upon natural | 
and thoughtful reasoning from known facts. He 
admits that men, in these ancient times, pos- 
sessed cities, laws, and arts; but desolations, 
coming in the shape of inundations, epidemics, 
malaria, and the like, those that escaped betook 
themselves to the mountains and kept sheep. 
Most of the arts and sciences, which were for- 
merly common, were then more and more disused 
and forgotten among them. But mankind after- 
wards multiplying, they descended into the val- 
leys; and, by degrees, mutual conversation, the 
necessities of their condition, and the due con- 
rideration of things, gradually revived among 
them the arts which had been lost by long inter- 
mission. 

Sir Matthew Hale, who, in his profound work 
on the “ Primitive Origination of Mankind,” in- 
cidentally touches on this subject, says :—“‘ We 
are not to conclude every new appearance of an 
art or science is the first production of it; but, as 
they say of the river Tigris, and some others, 
they sink into the ground, and keep a subterra- 
neous course, it may be for forty or fifty miles, 
and then break out above ground again, which is 
not so much a new river as the continuation and 
reappearance of the old, so many times it falls 
out with arts and sciences; though they have 
their non-appearance for some ages, and then 
seem first to discover themselves where before 
they were not known, it is not so much the first 
production of the art, asa transition, or at least a 
restitution, of what was either before in another, 
or in the same country or people. And thus also 
some tell us that guns and printing, though but 
lately discovered in Europe, were of far ancienter 
use in China.”’— Hogy’s Instructor. 





Lieut. Maury’s Plan for Improving Navigation: 
with Some Remarks on the advantages arising 
from the Pursuit of Abstract Science.—Lord 

Wrottesley’s Speech in the House of Lords, on 
26th April 1853. 


The presence of Lieut. Maury in Europe—the 
Congress of Meteorologists just held in Brussels 
—the arrival of the Dolphin at Southampton— 
and the publication (see Athen. No. 1350) of the 
Correspondence between Col. Sabine, Dr. Bache, 
and the English Admiralty, combine to render a 


| tical men shook their heads at the idea. 
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brief notice of the proposed joint investigation of 
the Ocean desirable, if not necessary. 

Lieut. Maury, so long ago as 1842, conceived 
that it would be useful to science if the masters 
of American vessels could be induced to keep 
their log-books in an improved fashion. Prac- 

He 
wished them to record the set of currents, the 
depths of the ocean bed, the heat of the water. 
They did not see his purpose, and for a long 
time they gave him little assistance. Materials 
nevertheless slowly grew in bulk under his eye ; 
he compared the information which he obtained 
with older logs; and at the end of six years he 
announced his first practical discovery—a new 
route to Rio. 

Practical men still shook their heads. They 
who had crossed the line a hundred times were 
not to be taught navigation by a person who 
spent his days in star-gazing or poring over old 
logs. It was not easy therefore to get a sailor 
bold enough to venture on the new route; for 
seamen, more strongly wedded to tradition than 
perhaps any other body of professionals, were 
afraid of the Great Belt of Calms near the equa- 
tor, and of a bugbear of a current setting on 
Cape St. Roche, in South America. At length 
a bolder than the rest proposed to sail under 
Lieut. Maury’s directions ; and the consequence 
was, that he reached the line in twenty-four days 
instead of forty-one. He had sailed nearly as 
the crow flies, instead of running seven or eight 
hundred miles out of the direct course to avoid 
imaginary dangers. 

After this great discovery Lieut. Maury had 
little trouble with the seamen. To use his own 
words, “navigators now for the first time ap- 
peared to comprehend what it was I wanted 
them to do—and why.” It was this “why” 
that had made them indifferent. They could 
see no advantage in recording the minute details 
asked for by the astronomer, and they failed in 
many cases to give themselves the trouble. 
Lieut. Maury’s next service was—shortening at 
various points the route to California. He suc- 
ceeded in reducing the entire sea voyage from 
180 to 100 days. It is with such practical re- 
commendations in his hand, that the American 
astronomer has now come to offer to Europe a 
share in the glory and the benefits of a larger, 
more systematic, and more minute ocean survey 
than has ever before been made. 

In the pamphlet now before us, Lord Wrot- 
tesley has put the case in a very lucid and in- 
teresting way: adducing some facts in proof of 
the value of scientific knowledge even when it 
would not seem to be practically available. The 
story of Franklin and his thermometer is a good 
instance of this kind. Franklin, as every body 
knows, was great at experiments. He had a 
passion for ascertaining facts, whether isolated 
or other. When crossing the Atlantic he had 
been in the habit of dipping his thermometer 
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into the sea and noting the record. These sim- 
ple experiments, though he had no notion of 
their special importance at the time, caused one 
of the great internal revolutions in America— 
transferred the trade and wealth of Charleston 
to New York, from the south to the north, from 
the Slave States to the Free. This important 
transfer was effected thus :-— 


“When Dr. Franklin was in England, the 
merchants of Providence, Rhode Island, peti- 
tioned the Lords of the Treasury, (it was before 
the recognition of Independence, ) that the Gov- 
ernment packets that usually sailed from Fal- 
mouth to Boston, United States, might in future 
sail from London to Providence; and they sup- 
ported the prayer of their petition by the allega- 
tion that the average passage from London to 
Providence was fourteen days less than that from 
Falmouth to Boston. Now Falmouth and Bos- 
ton being between London and Providence, this 
statement seemed rather startling; and Dr. 
Franklin, who was always on the alert when his 
country’s interests were at stake, hearing of it, 
sent for Capt. 
Whaler, who happened also to be in London at 
the time. The old Captain immediately ac- 
counted for the fact that had puzzled the Doctor. 
“The London packets,” said he, “are 
manded by New England masters, who know 
something about the Gulf-stream ; the Falmouth, 
by Englishmen who know nothing about the 
matter.” This hint was enough for Dr. Frank- 
lin. He had either on or subsequently 
taken the temperature of the Gulf-stream, and | 
had found it considerably higher than the sur- 
rounding Ocean; dipping a thermometer into 
the sea, therefore, showed when you entered it 
and left it. He and the old Captain laid down 
its limits according to the best of the existing 
information on the charts, and the result was a 
complete change in the course taken by vessels | 
trading between England and America.” 


By using or avoiding the Gulf-stream as cir- | 


cumstances required, for which the thermometer 
served the purpose of a sextant, the distance be- 
tween London and New York was shortened | 
from sixty to thirty days. In this way New 
York became nearer to England than Charles- 
ton. It grew into the point for all vessels 
bound to the New World to touch at—and so, 
assumed the importance of a great commercial 
depot. Charleston lost its chance of ever grow- 
ing into the metropolis of the Republic :—and, 
to use the words of Lieut. Maury, “all these re- 
sults are traceable to the use of the water ther- 
mometer at sea.’’ ‘This is an answer to be pon- 
dered by those who affect to sneer at the tem- 
perature registrations of the Dolphin. 


The Gulf-stream, Franklin’s observation of 
which led to such important results for America, 
is still a comparatively unknown ocean current. 
Yet it is one of the most interesting streams in 


, 7 | 
Folger, an old New England | 


com- | 
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the world—and for European and American 
commerce it is far the most important. 

“This astonishing current [says Lord Wrot. 
tesley] is always from 8° to 20° warmer than the 
surrounding ocean, and it imparts its temperature 
to the superincumbent atmosphere, thus genera. 
ting fearful storms. But another and very cu- 
rious purpose appears to be answered by this ex. 
traordinary stream; in addition to the benefits 
which accrue from its transporting as it were on 
its waves a mild and genial climate to the shores 
of Europe, it acts as a great thawing laboratory 
for all the ice that comes down into it, in two 
streams from the inhospitable shores of Baffin’s 
Bay and Greenland ; it is possible that the weed 
may help to arrest the course of these frigid 
mountains, till they are completely dissolved in 
nature’s furnace, and while their course is so 
stayed they gradually disappear, and are pre- 
vented from intruding on the more genial climes 
of the South.” ; 

Lord Wrottesley very properly adds :—“ surely 
a current which seems to exercise such an im- 
portant influence upon navigation and meteor- 
| ology is worth examination till all worth knowing 
is known.” Major Rennell, who paid great at- 
tention to the Gulf-stream, as the highway of 
nature between the two worlds, writing thirty 
| years ago, says :— 





“ But nothing less than a great number of ob- 
servations of every kind, and those made through 
many seasons, in order to embrace all the varie- 
ties of cases, can enable the most diligent inqui- 
rer to make "himself master of the whole subject ; 
and this can be the work of Government only ; 
| for individual enquiry can produce little more 
than unconnected facts.” 


America is doing her part in this great -work. 


Holland has also given in her 
Maury’s plans. 
from such an enterprise—so important for her 
trading interests, so precious in the scientific re- 
sults. To those who would still object to the 
| trouble and expense involyed—and we may say, 
in passing, that these are very small—Lord Wrot- 
tesley offers a striking illustration of the practical 
uses of real knowledge, whether it be gained by 
accident or by design. He writes :— 


“The man who would laugh to scorn the phi- 
losopher experimenting on the leg of a dead frog 
would stand amazed in silent admiration before 
the wonderful performances of the electric tele- 
graph ; yet the connexion between the one and 
the other is known to every tyro in science. 
Who could have foreseen that Worcester’s rude 
experiment on the expansion of the 
water contained the germ of that great invention, 
the steam engine? These are instances in which 
the rude ore was slowly worked into the finished 
manufacture; but there are cases in which dis- 
coveries which seemed likely to continue long 
unfruitful have been suddenly and unexpectedly 


adhesion to Lieut. 
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applied to the arts. Thus, about forty-five years 
ago a gentleman was surveying through a parti- 
cular kind of prism, the light of the setting sun 
reflected from the windows of the palace of the 
Luxembourg; this led to the discovery of a pro- 
verty of light, which"gave a new che wracter to the 
science of Optics. Light was observed to un- 
dergo certain modifications on being transmitted 
through, or reflected from, certain substances. 
To these changes the name of “ polarization” 
was given; many interating experiments were 
made, beautiful colors and tints exhibited, men 
= out, How pretty! but what is the use? 

Now, your Lordships will be surprised to hear 
that this property of light has been lately em- 
ployed by the French i in the manufacture of 
beet-root sugar.” 

This is very true, and very much to the pur- 
pose. But there is something better in science 
than the per-centage which it yields, however 
imposing that may appear on Change. The 
mental result—the growth of human power and 
confidence in the mastery over natural laws—is 
a greater thing than the material harvest of ad- 
vantages. In such a cause, however, we are 
willing to press all arguments into the service.— 
The Athenceum. 


A SIGNIFICANT FACT 


During the past year, there have been incar- 
cerated in the Albany Penitentiary, for various 
offences, one thousand persons, male and female. 
Of this number, all but twenty-five have been 
confessedly intemperate, and trace their downfall 

drunkenness. Of these twenty-five, fifteen 
acknowledge to the Physician of the Prison that 
they have habitually used intoxicating liquors to 
the amount of from half a pint toa pint daily, 
and this they call moderate drinking! When 
the connection between the use of these poisons 
and the crime that scourges our land, is 86 gla- 
ringly evident, why is it that every friend of vir- 
tue does not demand the suppression of the 
poison-traffic ?— Prohibitionist. 


A TRUE INCIDENT. 


A beautiful little girl, between two and three years of 
age, the only child of a Missionary in the East In- 
dies, was attacked by the jungle fever, and in a few 
days the physician pronounced her case to be hope- 
less. Having been taught from very early infancy 
to repeat a short prayer every evening, as her 
strength ebbed rapidly away and her eye sight 
grew dim, she naturally supposed that the hour of 
rest drew nigh. Clasping her tiny hands, ina faint 
but earnest tone, she began— 


«‘ Now I lay me down to sleep, 


I pray the Lord my soultok..p... 


and gently breathed forth her spirit into the keeping 
of Him who has declared “ Of such is the kingdom 
of Heaven.”’ 


REVIEW. 


By a dying infant’s bed, 
Sadly were her parents weeping, 
While above hez sinking head, 
Guardian angels watch were keeping. 


In a distant tropic land, 

With the dark-browed Hindoo dwelling, 
Had her father joined the band 

Jesus’ love to pagans telling. 


Far away from native soil, 

Far from scenes of early childhood, 
For his Master did he toil 

In the lonely jungle wildwood. 


But when evening brought repose, 
Heartfelt praises up to heaven, 
From that humble cot arose, 
For the daily blessings given, 


For the friends they once had left 
Far away beyond the water, 

For the boon of health and gift 
Of a darling, only daughter. 


In her parents’ arms entwined, 

She was all their earthly treasure ; 
And her early dawning mind 

Filled their souls with purest pleasure. 


Gentle—tender as a bird, 

Her blue eye with love was gleaming; 
And, by lively fancy stirred, 

All her face with thought was beaming. 


By her mother’s pious care, 

Oft as came her time for slumbers, 
Sweetly rose the little prayer, 

From her lips in faltering numbers. 


But the loveliest scene will fade— 
In the distant skies are swelling, 

Clouds that darken with their shade 
Sunshine in each earthly dwelling. 


When the heated noon-tide air, 

From the poisoned forests springing, 
O’er the landscape wide and fair, 

Fell disease and death was flinging. 


Ere three summer suns had rolled, 
Swiftly in their course returning, 

Brilliant cheek and bright eye told 
Fever in her veins was burning. 


As before the autumn gale 
Shrinks the tender summer blossom, 
She, when strength began to fail, 
Drooped upon her mother’s bosom. 


Still her breath grew short apace, 
And the mists began to gather, 

While upon her cherub face 
Shone the image of her Father. 


<«¢ Mother, dear, ’tis almost night,”’ 
Said the dying babe, caressing ; 
*¢ Now, I cannot see the light, 
Mother, sweet, thy evening blessing— 


Now, I lay me down to sleep, 
Thou, oO Lord, who life hast given, 
K...,” ab! that voic e, how still and deep, 
Here unheard, but breathed in Heaven. 


‘¢ Dearest, now we call thee spirit,” 
Sobbed they then in accents lowly ; 

‘‘ Lead us where the pure inherit 
Mansions glorious and holy. 


Lord, tho’? humbled to the dust, 

By the blow that thou hast given, 
Still in mercy shall we trust 

To rejoin our babe in Heaven.” 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreicn InTELLIGENCE.—The steamships Pacific 
and Africa arrived at New York, respectively on 
the 26th and 30th ults. The former brings Liver- 
pool dates to the 14th, and the Jatter to the 
17th ult. 


A flotilla of Turkish vessels conveying re-inforce- 
ments to the army in Asia, while lying at anchor 
in the harbor of Sinope, whither they had been 
driven by stress of weather, were attacked on the 
30th of the 11th month by the Russian fleet, under 
Admiral Nachimoff. ‘The Russian squadron con- 
sisted of twenty-four sail, and that of the Turks of 
eighteen. The Turks fought with the most despe- 
tate valor, until one ship after another was either 
sunk, blown up or otherwise destroyed. To the last, 
Osman Bey refused to strike his flag, but continued 
to fire from his shattered ship at the Russian steam- 
ers that were towing it towards Sebastopol, until he 
was taken, wounded, on board Nachimoff’s ship, 
and his vessel sunk. Eleven of the Turkish veasels 
were destroyed, and a number of the men taken 
prisoners. Seven Russian veagels were destroyed, 
including two ships of the line, and the remaining 


ones were so shattered that they could scarcely | 


reach Sebastopol. The Russian Admiral did not 
succeed in conveying any of the Turkish vessels 
into Sebastopol, and it is supposed that the remain- 
ing seven succeeded in effecting their escape. 


Immediately on the news of the disaster reaching 
Constantinople, a Grand Divan was held, at which 
all the foreign ministers were present. The Eng- 
lish and French ambassadors were strongly urged 
to order the combined fleets into the Black Sea, but 
it was finally decided that only a ship or two should 
be sent to acquire more definite information. Two 
French and two English frigates had gone to Si- 
nope, ostensibly with medical assistance for the 
wounded. 

The Turkish steamers, with arms and ammunition 
for the Caucasus, had returned to Constantinople, 
having landed their cargoes in safety. On their way 
to the coast of Abaca, an engagement took place 
between these steamers and a Russian frigate and 
brig, but the latter were obliged to retire, in a very 
dismantled state, to the roadstead of Sohound. 

A naval force of ten powerful steamers, under a 


Turkish Pacha, left the Bosphorus on the 2d ult. | 


It was reported that at Chefliken, a Russian fleet, 
with 6000 troops on board, was repulsed, with a loss 
of 1500 men, one steamer knocked to pieces and a 
frigate dismisted. 

Omar Pacha had taken up his winter quarters, and 
all military operations on the Danube were sus- 
pended. The Turks have strongly fortified Kalafat, 
and have 5000 men at Turna. 

In Asia, the Turks continue to be successful. 
Schamyl and Selim Pasha, operating in concert, 
were gradually approaching each other and taking 
the fortresses on their line of march. Prince Wo- 
ronzoff was surrounded at Tiflis, ard his retreat cut 
off. Several important fortresses in Asia are re- 
ported as having been taken by the Turks. 


The Shah of Persia has declared war against 
Turkey. 

The allied Powers are still engaged in efforts of 
conciliation. 

Eneianp.—Lord Palmerston has resigned his 
office of Secretary of State for Home Affairs, pro- 
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fessedly on the ground of opposition to a new Re. 
form Bill, but more probably on account of differ. 
ences with Lord Aberdeen on the Eastern question, 
Amelia Opie, the celebrated authoress, died at Nor. 
wich on the 2d ult., aged eighty-five years. 


France.—A number of ‘political arrests were 
made in Paris, on the 9th and 10th ults. Another 
plot against the life of the Emperor has been dis. 
covered and more than one hundred persons were 
arrested in consequence. 


Spain.—The sittings of the Spanish Cortes have 
been suspended indefinitely, in consequence of 
the defeat of the Ministry. 


Mexico.—Letters from the city of Mexico, dated 
the 16th ult., state that Santa Anna has been de- 
clared Dictator for life, with power to appoint his 
successor. The people are enthusiastic in his 
favor. 


Cuna.—A slight earthquake occurred at St. Jago 
de Cuba, on the Ist ult. 


The new Captain-General has declared his de- 
termination to do all in his power to prevent the 
landing of slaves, and to capture slavers approach- 
ing the island, but says he can take no action af- 
ter the slaves have been placed upon the estates 


Domestic.—Texas.—The Pacific Railroad Bill 
passed the Texan Senate on the 8th ult. The bill 
grants a bonus of twenty sections of land to the 
mile, and stipulates that the line shall cross the 
Trinity, Brazos, and Colorado rivers at the 32d de- 
gree, or the nearest practicable point to it. 


The monster ship, the Great Republic, was 
destroyed by fire, on the 27th ult., at New York. 


The celebrated clipper, the White Squall, which 
recently made the voyage from San Francisco to 
New York in ninety days, and the Liverpool 
packet, the Joseph Walker, were also burned to the 


water’s edge. Several vessels had their spars 
scorched, but were not greatly injured. Four 
large stores were also consumed, and a number 
of others, with the goods in them, were much in- 
jured by fire and water. The fire originated ina 
cracker-bakery. The Republic had taken in her 
cargo, and would have sailed in the course of the 
day. The vessel was valued at $300,000, and 
her cargo was estimated at $300,000 more. The 
insurance on the ship and cargo is said to be about 
$300,000. 


Concress.—Scarcely any business was transact- 
ed by either house of Congress, during the past 
week, a number of the members being absent for 
the holidays. In the Senate, on the 27th, Senator 
Seward introduced a bill for a military and postal 
railroad between the Atlantic States and Califor- 
nia, which was referred to the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads. 

Senator Slidell introduced a bill to remove the 
obstructions to navigation in the mouth of the 
Mississippi, at the Southwest Pass and Pass a 
Loutre. The bill was referred to the Committee 
on Commerce. 

On the 28th, the members of both houses assem- 
bled to attend the funeral of B. Campbell, a 
member of the House of Representatives from 
Tennessee. The House then adjourned to the 3ist. 

The Senate adjourned from day to day, no quo- 
rum being present. 





